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NARRATIVE. - 








From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
THE IRISH EMIGRANTS. 

“Come, Come,” said Henry Campbell to his sis- 
ter, ‘‘ there is a fine slide on the Piazza.” 

“ Slide on the Piazza! how came ice there, 
Henry ?” 

“Qh it rained and snowed all night, and the 
mind blew it, [ suppose over the floor; and ’tis as 
glib as glass; socome, before we go to school, let’s 
have a real slide.” 

They ran tothe Piazza; and as Henry was first 


‘there, he got the best and longest slide.” 


“ Oh that’s not fair,” said Laura, “‘ my slide is full 
of ridges.” 

“Yes, Laura; but I came first.” 

“ Well you might be generous enough to take 
turns, if you can’t be polite. Mother says boys 
ought always to give the best places to the girls.” 

“T know mother says so; but ‘tis something I 
have'nt learnt, yet,” said Henry, laughing, “I 
like myself mighty well ; and to tell the truth, Lau- 
ra, I think boys have just as good a right to the 
best places, as girls. But now I have slid a little 
while, I will let youtry it; for you seem to be slip- 
ping and hobbling terribly over your part.” 

aura ran to the other side, and in her eagerness 
to go the whole length of the slide, would have gone 
quite off the Piazza, but for a little boy, who had 
been sitting unperceived by the children, behind 
one of the columns. He spread out his arms, say- 
ing, “* You'll fall, Miss; ’tis all ice here.” She 
came so violently against him, as almost to throw 
him from the steps; and retreating a little, fell her- 
self; but she was not hurt ; and jumped up, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Why did’nt you tell me, Henry, ’twas all ice, 
quite to the steps?” 

“ What are your eyes for, Laura? But where did 
that boy come from? Out of the frozen ground 2? 
And where is he, now? 

He had sunk down again behind the pillar; they 
went to the front of the Piazza, and saw him seated 
on the steps, bending and crouching over, appar- 
ently to screen himself from the cold. He looked 
up to the children ; his full, dark, bright eyes form- 
eda striking contrast to his pale cheek ; his tattered 
hat, through the large openings of which his curl- 
ing locks were visible, was merely a shade for his 
eyes. lie was dressed in a suit of summer clothes, 
ovet which he had the remains of a great coat; or 
rather the cape and collar of what had been once, 
an over coat of dark cloth; part of the sleeves re- 
mained, and some strips hung on his back; but 
his whole appearance betokened extreme poverty. 
’Twas a cold morning in January, and his bare legs 
were blue asthe sky. Laura looked with pity on 
the little suffering boy, and said kindly to him, ‘‘Are 
you not very cold? What is your name? 

“Yes, I am very cold and hungry, Miss. My 
name is Willy MacVinny; and I live by the 
eolleck.”’ 

Mrs, Campbell called her daughter at that mo- 
ment; and, Henry asked him where he came from, 

“Treland,”’ was the reply. 

“Qh, you are an Irish vagabond ; you had better 
tun off,” said Henry, with an air of consequence; 
“for my father don’t like the Irish, at all.” 

The little boy’s heart seemed full; but he only 
said as he walked away, “I am no vagabond; buta 
your Irish boy seeking work or food.” 

Henry went on sliding ; but his heart reproached 
him for his unkindness to the little beggar. He felt, 
as'many little boys do, at times, a desire to appear 
amportant; and when Laura came back, with a 





plate full of good food for the suffering boy, he 
wished he had not turned him away so rudely. He 
looked up and down the street, and would without 
doubt, have run after him, if he had been in sight; 
for he was not an unfeelttig boy, though he was 
sometimes consequential and vain. He tried to put 
the best face on it, by saying, when Laura asked 
him why he went off so soon, ‘Oh, I sent him 
away, Laura ; you know Pa don’t like the Irish 
at all, He says the country is nundated with them.” 

Henry stood quite straight, agd looked, as little 
boys would say, ‘‘ mighty big.” 

Laura laughed, and said, ‘‘ nundated! what does 
that wean, master Henry? You are very grand this 
morning.” 

** Mean?” said Henry, “‘ something bad, I sup- 
pose,” and he looked mortified at using a word that 
he did not understand. 

‘* Mother says it is vain and affected to use words 
without knowing their meaning, Henry.” 

** You don’t know the meaning yourself, Laura ; 
so you need’nt laugh at me.” 

“But I have not used the word, Henry; and I 
think you have made a mistake in it.” 

‘‘No, I have not; for Pa said, only yesterday, 
that he wished there could be some stop put to the 
constant something,—’twas a big word, I 
never heard before, but I know it meant bringing 
the Irish here; for he said, the country was nunda- 
ted with them.” 

** Inundated, Henry.” 

“* Well, that is just the same.” 

** Not exactly, I think; but come, let us go ask 
mother the meaning of inundated.” 

The result of their inquiries 1 will not relate; as 
any of my young friends can find out the meaning 
by asking their parents, or looking in their diction- 
aries ; though most of them I have no doubt are ac- 
quainted with the meaning. 

When Mr. Campbell had dined, he said to the 
children as he drew his chair close to the bright 
fire, round which the family had assembled, ‘‘ You 
would know how to value this warm room, and all 
the comforts that we are constantly enjoying, if you 
had heard the tale of misery I have heard to-day, 
my children.” And turning to Mrs. Campbell, he 
continued, “‘ There. is an Jrish family in extreme 
distress, at no very great distance from us. The 
old Grandmother accosted me in the street to-day, 
begging me for the love of Heaven to give her 
something for her children, who were starving with 
eold and hunger. Her hair was silvery white; her 
cheek pale with want and misery. I never was so 
much interested in a street beggar in my life.” 
Laura looked at Henry; he turned very red, but 
said nothing. ‘J am sure she was a real object of 
charity ;. and I wish, my dear, you would (if ’tis not 
inconvenient for you) take John with a basket of 
wood, and bread, and see to their wants. I had 
nothing, but a large bill in my pocket this morning, 
and am obliged to go to Brooklyn, or I would not 
trouble you, this told day. There is the number,” 
said he, laying a card on the table; ‘and you had 
better take Laura and Henry with you; it may be 
useful for them to see by contrast how blessed their 
lot is. It must increase their gratitude to the great 
Giver of all good.” 

**T will go immediately,” said Mrs. Campbell. 

They were soon warmly dressed, and on their 
way to the abodes of wretchedness. It was clear, 
though cold, and the children complained of the 
keenness of the air. As they passed the streets lead- 
ing to the North river, snuggled close to their mo- 
ther, they found the objects of their search in a cel- 
lar; and wher the door opened, a scene of misery 
was presented that astonished and almost terrified 








the children, The suffering family, supposing twas 
their grandmother who had gone to get food, fur 
them, rushed to the door, stying, ‘Oh, Granny, 
have you got some? have you got some?” ‘Then 
seeing a stranger, they sunk back to their places on 
the floor. In the corner of the rough-looking fire- 
place, sat a slender, pale-looking woman, with a sick 
infant in her arms; over which she was bending, ap- 
parently, to keep it from the cold air. The poor 
baby ‘was trying its best, to draw nourishment from 
her exhausted mother; but the tears came faster 
from her eyes, than the milk came from her bosom. 
Before the fire-place, sat a young girl endeavoring to 
blow into a flame, with her apron, some chips, dirt, 
and leather. Inthe corner of the room was an heap 
of straw, on which lay a few ragged bed clothes. 
There was neither table, chair, nor utensil of any 
kind in the room, except a broken pitcher, and an 
old pail with a rope handle. 

I have been thus particular in my description of 
their abode, that you, my dear young reader, may 
when you are surrounded with every comfort, feel 
grateful to God for his goodness to you; and be con- 
tented and happy, though there should be some 
among your companions whose clotaes are finer 
and more fashionable, and who have elegance and 
luxuries, that you may if you choose be very happy 
without. A few days since I saw the round red 
cheeks of a little girl wet with tears, because her 
bonnet was not as handsome as she wished. When 
you are disposed to repine at any such trifles, think 
of the damp, cold cellar, where six children, with 
their mother, sat without food or fire; and then I 
am sure you will look up to your mother, or the 
friend who supplies your wants, and say, ‘ you 
know best what is proper for me, I can be happy 
in any dress you choose.” What I have told you of 
this Irish family is entirely true. 1 myself stood 
among them, and dropt many tears on the pallid 
cheeks of the sick baby. I saw these Irish emi- 
grants, just as I have described them to you. But 
to goon with my story; Mrs. Campbell spoke kind- 
ly to the mother, (who had started up, and offered 
the wooden box on which she had been sitting,) and 
asked her how she came to be so reduced as to 
have neither fire nor food. 

** Alas, madam,” said she, sobbing, ‘sickness 
and death have been with us; and what signifies 
any thing we say? Nobody cares for an Irish beg- 
gar. My poor old mother has been out seeking 
food for us these two days ;, and she has scarce got 
enough to keep us from starving, madam. This 
morning I sent Willy, there, thinking he was so 
young and innocent-like,nobody would be for calling 
him a cheat; but he was not used to the trade,ma’am; 
for as he sat trying to get courage to tell his story, 
a tittle boy sent him off, because his father hated 
the Irish.” 

Henry and Laura both looked at the little boy, 
who had sunk down among thestraw; and Henry, 
while the tears stood in his eyes, said, “Oh, mo- 
ther, that was I! Yes it was; I was so foolish ag 
to think I understood father’s conversation with 
uncle James; and I told him to run away; but I 
hope, little boy, you will forgive me; for I am sure 
I would have given you my breakfast,and dinner too, 
had I known how poor and hungry you were.” 
Henry gave his hand to Willy MacVinny; when 
his black eyes sparkled, and his pale face flushed 
with pleasure, amid all his rags and wretchedness. 
So easy is it for the rich to give pleasure to the poor. 
The Irish woman continued, ‘“ He tried once more, 
and knocked on the door of a large house ; the ser- 
vant, who came, said, “Get about your busi- 
ness, you little thieving paddy! and don’t trouble 





me any more with your knocking.” He came back 
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sorrowful enough; and has sat, ever since, shiver-| He paid for his washing and went home. The ——— ———— 
ing in the straw.” next morning he set rpm — “t to his work, DIALOGUE. 

‘* Why did’nt you apply to the alms-house ?” and was ready in time atchurch. ‘There was sing- , —== 

Och, and did’ns ne ‘sale enough’? but could) ing, and Mr. Boeckler entered the pulpit. He was From the [Utica] Youth’s Miscellany, 
get nothing, because we were not resident six|a manofa mild but grave aspect. -Hepreachedon| = THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
months. 1 have sold every thing, madam, even my | the condition of the impenitent sinner who lived | Dialogue between two Young Men, John Stanley, ang 
clothes, before I could beg.” without God or Christ in the world, a slave of sin Francis Cavleter. 

John was called in with the basket; a fire was| and hell.—He had not proceeded far,whenJacobre-| John.—Good morning, Frank ; did you join the 
kindled ; and some milk bought, as soon as possible. | marked that the sermon was intended wholly for him. Temperance Society which was formed last evening? 
‘Lhe tears trembled in Mrs. Campbell’s eyes, as she | No other than I can be meant, he thought, and} Francis.—No, indeed ; 1 do not see any need of 
saw the eager faces of the children while the bread |though the preacher did not know Jacob, yet the | my Joiming such a society. Do you think that lag 
was broken among them. ‘he grandmother re-| piercing look which he now and then cast upon | disposed to be intemperate ? 
turned, and was surprised and delighted to see) him, convinced him that he was the person whom| J.—By no means. I[f you were so, you would 
them thus employed. She said, while tears stream-|the sermon described. The minister appeared to | not be a very fit member for a temperance society, 
ed down her wrinkled face, ‘‘ Gud bless you always, | know all that Jacob had done, and what he intend-| /F.—But if I am in no danger of becoming in- 
lady ! 1 have had a wearisome day ; and sure I was|ed to do. Ashamed and confounded, Jacob would |temperate, what is the use of my joining such g 
ready to lie down and die, when i thought I should | gladly have slunk out of church, but the shoemaker society ? | 
bring nothing to the children.” She seated herself] who worked for the general and him, stood not far} J.—Rather too fast, Frank. I did not say that 
onthe heap of straw, and sobbed like an infant,|off. This man appeared not to be aware to whom | you were in nodanger ; I believe you are very tem. 
Her daughter tried to comfort her, and said, “ Drink | the sermon pointed, for he looked at the minister | perate now; but you have never been strongly 
some of the warm milk, mother, you are faint and | only, not at Jacob, and as for the rest of the con-| tempted to forsake your good habits. You might, 
weary ; and don’t take on so new, when comfort has | gregation, they did not know him. If now he should however, (as was observed by a speaker last even. 
come tous.” Mrs. Campbell left them with means | go out suddenly, he would be noticed, and all would | ing,) be placed in citcuimstances in which you 
to make them comfortable until some plan could|remark who was meant by the preacher. With | would find it hard to resist the influence of custom, 
be devised to give them employment, by which they | much constraint, therefore, he remained quiet till | the urgency of friends, and the impulse of social 
could support themselves. As soon as their situa-|the sermon was finished, and the singing at the] feeling, which would constrain you to take a glassy 
tion was known, they were supplied with every ne-| close of the service. But when he was once out, | or two, now and then ;—anid if you should do this, 
cessary; fur there is no place in the world where | and found himself alone, he gave vent to his ex- who can tell where you would stop?’ No man ever 
the people are more liberal to the poor than in|pressionsof anger. “ Who can have told the min- became a drunkard all at once, Frank, but only by 
New-York. Laura and Henry never forgot the| ister,” thought he, “who I am, and how I live, | small degrees. 
lesson they learnt from this poor family. They | who else but those wretches at the washerwoman’s,|_ #.—This is very true; but do you not suppose, 
were ever after kind to their inferiors, and generous | and the washerwoman herself. How indeed could John, that I have resolution enough to take care of 
to the poor. Henry was careful never to repeat | they know all soexactly, but still it is sure that no myself in such cases? 
any of his father’s observations, without being sure | other than they can have caused this sermon to be J.—I do not certainly know that, nor do I believe 
he perfectly understood them. I. |preached to me. Wait only,” he thought, ‘‘ you that you have reason to be very sure of it. Many 
~ hypocrites, till next Saturday, whem you will be have yielded to temptation, who seemed as strong 

RELIGION. together again, and I will frighten you, and throw | in their resolutions as youdo now. You know Sol- 

— stones into your windows that shall fly about your | omon says, ‘ He that trusteth in his own heart is a 

JACOB HAUSER, THE HESSIAN GROOM. heads, and then I will laugh loud at your fright.” | fool ;’ and while we pray, ‘ Lead us not into temp- 

Translated from the Berlin Evangelical Church Journal,| But from Sunday to Saturday was a long time, | tation,’ we should be careful not to rush heedlessly 
Jacob Hauser was the groom of a Dutch general | and in this time Jacob’s mind was so exercised that | into it. 
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at Amsterdam. He wasa smart, active fellow, and | he forgot entirely his anger towards the poor wash-| F.—This is very good advice, to be sure; but 

attended to his business to the satisfaction of his}erwoman. He had experienced, whit so many thou-| how would a temperance society guard me from 

master; but in his leisure hours he was addicted to| sands before and since have experienced, that there temptation ? 

card playing, and kaew no greater pleasure than is a power in the word of God, when it is faithfully J.—It would do this in two ways. First, it would 

drinking and its attendant vices. preached, which reaches the iamost soul. For this| make you more wutchful. The only danger of your 
Jacob was in the habit once a week (usually on word, according to Rev. xix, 12, has eyes like flames | ever yielding to intemperance, arises from the de- 


Saturday) of carrying his clothes to a poor woman | Of fire. An arrow of conviction had been fastened in | ceitfulness of the evil. Its influence gains upon 
to be washed. He often found at her house other|Jacob’s heart, which he could not remove. ‘The|one, unperceived. Now, though you may have 
poor people employed in pious conversation, and in| preacher is right, he thought, I am lost. He could }made some good resolutions in your own mind, 
prayer andsinging. On such occasions the wash-| not sleep that night. A sin of his childhood weigh- | yet you do not feel half so careful as you would if 
erwoman, who was otherwise remarkably punctual, | ed heavily on his mind. He had denied a theft of | you had signed the constitution of the society, and 
would let him wait some minutes, and the good na- which his mother had justly suspected him, and | thus given to the public a pledge of your fidelity to 
tured Jacob would then place himself at the stove, | had added to his denial an oath, with which he|the cause of temperance. Is it not so? 
and there, yawning and indifferent, would look on| doomed hi8 soul to hell. For other sins, he thought F.—Why, I confess, John, if 1 had publicly 
and hear what was said. One day when he brought there may be pardon, as the minister said at the| pledged myself, so as to make my good character 
his clothes, the company were in earnest conversa-|¢%d of his sermon, but not for this sin. I ama lost| depend on my entire abstinence from a single glass 
tion, so that they did not even notice him. “ 'T'o-| man, for I have sold my soul to Satan. His: dis- of ardent spirits, I should be far more watchful than 
morrow,” one of them remarked, “ Mr. Boeckler| tress of mind increased for some days; at last it| Tam. 
(a minister from the country) is to preach in the| became insupportable; Jacob threatened to take J—No doubt of it; and it certainly would be 
city as candidate for the vacancy in Peter's his own life. But it occurred to him that he would wise to use every means, to secure yourself against 
church.” ‘The poor people were elated with joy. They |9"¢e more go to the washérwoman who had caused | the influence of temptation. And I feel confident 
promised, and gave their hands for it, that if indeed | his trouble, and tell her how the sermons had af-|that entire abstinence is the only safe ground. I 
God would so smile on the election as to send this| fected him, and what was to be the consequence. | would not trust myself on any other. The celebra- 
pious apostolical preacher to the city, they wouldas| ‘The poor, pious woman, could not but weep from | ted Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, has stated, that a 
a proof of their gratitude give, one so much, and | Compassion and joy, as Jacob told her his distress.— | single glass of distilled liquor will raise the spirits 
another so much, tothe poor. The washerwoman He could then no longer refrain, but wept with her, |of a healthy person considerably above their natu- 
would give two guilders. and his heart for the first time became light and | ral tone; and after the effect of that has ceased, 

Jacob was surprised; for this devoted love to| happy. Light and happy as it never had been in|the spirits will be just as much depressed below 
the Lord, this joy in Him which is found among his life before. For the poor washerwoman soon|their natura! tone. Now in sucha case, Frank, 
poor believing Christians, has always something in| convinced him that not she, but the all-wise and | when the nerves of any person are disordered by one 
it to excite the notice and the astonishment of un-|all-merciful God, had directed this sermon to him, | glass, how strong must be his desire to take a sec- 
believers: Infidelity, not having Christ and God |20d not indeed that he should perish, bot that he ond, and then a third! I tremble when! think how 
for its portion, will not, for the sake of diffusing its | Should repent and live. She spoke to him of salva-| dreadfully many of my friends expose themselves, 
own spirit among the people, sacrifice its whole|tion through Christ. His anxious sou! anderstood'| by tampering with temptation. We cannot be too 
substance, its goods and possessions, not to say its} 4nd seized gladly every word. He was suon another | careful. 
health and life. But Christianity has diten prompt-|—@ mew man. The change was manifest. His} #.—I know that this is true, John, from my own ' 
ed its possessors to do it, where it avails to make|¢atly vicious habits and darling sins were denied |}experience: but you have another reason why I 
known the name of Jehovah, and to win suuls for| 20d subdued, and the temptations to them effectu-| ought to join the temperance society. Let me ) 
his kingdom. Jacob was surprised. What means|@lly resisted. He bore without a mormur all the |hear it. | 
this poor woman, thought he, to give two guilders, | derision and contempt of his fellow servants, andj; J.—TIt is this. Such a step would make the | 
(she scarcely spent so much upon herself and chil-| When at last his master, from enmity to religion, | practice of temperance more easy to you, You ~ ; 
dren in as many months,) if Mr. Boeckler should | dismissed him from his employment, he submitted | know when you are in company where moderate 
succeed in his election to-morrow? There must} With mieekness, full of faith that the Lord would |drinking is the fashion of the day, it is pot eesy ' 
be some particular esd in view. I wish I could| provide for him, since he had silently and willingly | to resist the invitetion of your friends to drimk with 
hear the sermon. borne reproach for his sake. them, without appearing rude and. unsocial. ' ' 
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F.—What! do you think I have not independ- 
ence enough to do what is right, without regard to 
the opinions of others ? _ 

J—No, no. I know your independent spirit, 
when you feel yourself aroused to take a decided 
stand in favor of whatis right and good, But then 
are you not apt to yield to the kindness of your 
friends, and to give way in Little things, for the sake 
of gratifying their wishes? For instance—last week 

ou took a sleigh-ride with your friends, Charles 
and George. Charles told me that you all hada 
very pleasant time. You stopped at the house of 
the Rev. Mr. Christmas. Did not the good lady 
bring out, as she usually does, some of her excel- 
lent cake, andcherry rum? And did not you drink 
socially with the rest? ae 

F—I did, to be sure, Mrs. C. urged it very kind- 
ly, assured me that I need not be afraid of it, for it 
was quite mild ;—and J did not wish to appear sin- 
gular, or monkish. ; 

J.—Ah, Frank, there you have it—you did_not 
wish to appear singular in refusing to drink. Now 
let me ask you, Is not this maderate social drink- 
ing the great source of intemperance? Did any 
man ever become a drunkard in a moment? Is it 
not because so many good people use ardent spirits 
ou so Many occasions, that so many are led away 
and ruined? In our town, it has been handed forth 
atthe call of every friend; at the transaction of 
every piece of business. In winter, they tell us it 
is to keep us warm; in summer, to prevent the 
bad effects of cold water; and especially in the 
company of our friends, we must drink, because 
itis thought to be unmanly and ungenerous to re- 
fuse. 

F.—Really, John, you are quite eloquent. But 
I thank you for what you have said. I have never 
considered the subject much, nor have I seen the 
evil so clearly before. You think, then, that if I 
join the temperance society, it will be more easy for 
me to decline drinking on all occasions. 

J.—Certainly.: No friend would urge you to 
drink a moment, when you say, ‘ My sacred hon- 
our is pledged, to abstain entirely from ardent spir- 
its.’ And then, what-a delicate teproof would you 
convey to all around you. No one could be in the 
least offended, and yet your hint would be very ef- 
fectual. 

F.—You are right. I_see that it is very impor- 
tant that the friends of temperance should be united 
in a society, not merely that each should be more 
secure from temptation, but that all may exert an 
efficient influence. 

J.—Yes. Individuals can do comparatively 
little in attacking a great national evil, which cus- 
tom has long sanctioned. Franklin, and Rush, 
and many other great men have been firm advo- 
cates for the cause of temperance; but they did 
net effect as much in all their lives as has been 
done by temperance societies within three years 

ast. 
: F.—Do you think, if those mien had engaged in 
forming temperance societies, that the habits of the 
people generally would now be different, 

J.—I have not the least doubt of it. ‘The drink- 
ing of ardent spirits would have been frowned out of 


fashion among respectable people; and then the 


broad road that leads to intemperance would have 
been closed up. Have you heard of the Anti-Duel- 
ling Society of South-Carolina ? 

F.—Yes. 

J.—If you should live in that State, would: you 
Rot join it? 

F.—I would. 

J.—Why? 

F.—Because I should wish to use all my influ- 
ence to correct such false views of honour as there 
prevail, and to secure those from the evil, who 
feel strongly tempted to indulge in this dreadful 
practice. 

_ J.—And will not the same principles lead you to 
join the temperance society here ? / 

F.—Yes, John, I confess they must, You have 
the best of the argument. 

J.—Why, I believe that humanity, reason, and 
the soriptures are in my favor. 





F'.—They are. You would not have converted 
me to your views so easily, if my conscience had 
not been already on your side. 








MORALITY. 
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have been knowin to take away, by force, from oth- 
ers, things which were not their own, because they 
were stronger than they. This is wicked; and 
children who do so, if they do not grow better, will 
do much worse things When they are men. 








From the Child’s Commentator. 
BATTLE OF THE KINGS, 

* And there went out the king of Sodom, and the king of Go- 
morrah, and the king of Admah, and the king of Zeboim, and 
the king of Bela (the same is Zoar;) and they joined battle with 
them in the vale of Siddim. 

** With Che-dor-la-omer (pronounced Ke-ler-la-omer) the 
king of Elam, and with Tidal king of nations, and Amraphel 
king of Shinar, and Arioch king of Ellasar ; four kings with five. 

‘* And the vale of Siddim was ful} of slime-pits ; and the kings 
of Sodom and Gomorrah fled, und: fell there ; and they uiat re- 
mained fled to the mountain. 

‘* And they took al] the goods of Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
all their victuals, and went their way. 

** And they took Lot, Abram’s brother’s son, who dwelt in 
Sodom, and his goods, and departed.” — Genesis xiv. 8—12, 

We have here an account of the first war that ever 
we read of in Scripture.’ it isa very shocking thing, 
that men cannot live in the world without quarrel- 
ing, and killing each other ; and it is a breaking of 
God’s command, ‘Thou shalt do no murder.” And, 
though little children do not kill each other, yet, 
when they are naughty children, they often fight 
aud hurt one another in a passion about their play 
things ; 

*¢ But, children, you should never let 
Such angry passions rise ; 

Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes.” 

Chedorlaomer was king of Persia, which was in old 
times called Elam. He was not content with what 
he had, but had probably beaten five other kings 
not sv strong as he, and had made them pay him 
some money and goods every year, to keep their 
crowns. Alter he had done so for twelve years, 
they thought they were strong enough to beat him, 
and so they would pay the money and goods no lon- 
ger. The king of Elam, or Persia, did not like to 
losé tlieir tribute, or what they paid him; and he 
got the king of Shinar, or Chaldea, and two other 
kings, to join him, aad go and beat and regain these 
people. ‘hey met in a plain, or large piece of flat 
ground, arid there they fought. The king of Elam, 
or Persia, conquered or beat them, and they all ran 
away. Among those that were beaten, was the 
king of Sodom, and his city was entered; and 
all that was worth having, was taken away; and 
Lot, having gone to live there, lost all that he had, 
and was carried off to be made a slave of, with all 
his family. 

A wretched condition poor Lot was in now! This 
came from choosing to go and live among people 
that did not fear God, and that, as we shall soon 
learn, wete noted for being wicked. 

One of the people of Sodom escaped, and made 
haste to Abram, and told him of what had become 
of Lot. Abram pitied his poor nephew, and resolv- 


‘}ed to save him. So he took all his men, three hun- 


dred and eighteen in number, and divided them into 
several parts, that he might come upon the enemy 
on all sides; and, overtaking them at night, he took 
them by surprise—that is, when they did not ex- 
pect it—and beat them in turn, and brought back 
Lot, ‘‘ and his goods, and the women also, and the 
people.” 

And now the king of Sodom, hearing of what 
Abram had done, went to see if he could get back 
any of hispeople. You will see in the chapter,that 
the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah fled, and fell 
intothe slime-pits,or pits full of a kind of black mud, 
and probably were smothered there; so that this 
was either a new king of Sodom, or it was only his 
people that fell into the pits, and he escaped. A- 
bram very kindly, gave back all he had got, and 
would have nothing for what he had done. He was 
too good a man to wish to get rich by war; and he 
restored every thing to the lawful owners, lest he 
should break God’s law, which says, ‘“‘ Thou shalt 
not steal,” & ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
goods.” It is a sad thing, that even little children 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 

MEssrs. Epirors,;—The following incident which I know 
to be a fact of recent date, may serve to amuse the readers of 
the Youth’s Companion, and with that view I have committed it 
to writing and submit it to your disposal. Yours &. T. 8. 

ANECDOTE OF A BEAR. 

In that part of New-York that borders on Lake 
Ontario bears are often seen. One day a young 
man while walking near the lake, saw a large bear 
jump into the water and swim away. He immedi- 
ately got into a canoe which was lying near, to go 
in pursuit of the bear; thinking he might by some 
means take him, and get possession of the skin 
which is valuable. As he approached near to him, 
the bear, to his surprise, instead of trying to escape, 
turned round and swam toward the boat. He no 
sooner reached it, than raising his paw, he so rude- 
ly placed it on the side of the boat, that it was with 
difficulty kept from upsetting. Not contented with 
this, Bruin soon jumped into the boat, and took his 
seat at one end, opposite the man, looking him 
steadily in the face. With this unwelcome passen- 
ger the man’s first object was to row immediately 
to shore. Buthis companion showed such signs of 
displeasure at this, that he was obliged to row out 
into the lake. He accordingly continued rowing, 
unmolested by the bear, until he reached the oppo- 
site shore, when out jumped Bruin and was seen no 
more. The man made the best of his way back, 
well contented to let the bear have his passage 
free; and the bear glad not only to escape from 
his pursuer, but to be saved the trouble of swim- 
ming across the lake. 


ogee 
TYGER AND PUPPY. 


The following anecdote is from Lieut. White’s 
“ History of a voyage to the China sea,” just pub- 
lished, It shows the effect of courage in concilia- 
ting the affections of a tigress. 

“The common tiger of Cochin China, is not 
greatly dreaded ; but the royal tiger is a most ter- 
rific animal. The Governor presented one of the 
latter to the commander of each ship. They 
were confined in very strong cages of iron wood. 
That which I had, was a beautiful female, about 
two years old ; nearly three feet high, and five long. 
Her skin is now in the museum of the East-Iidia 


Marine Society at Salem; for in consequence of 


losing, by bad weather, the stock of puppies and 
kids provided for her on the homeward passage, 
we were obliged to shoot her. A remarkable an- 
ecdote relative to this animal I cannot forbear re- 
lating. In Saigon, where dogs are ‘dog cheap,’’ 
we used to give the tigress one every day. They 
were thrown alive into her cage, when, after play- 
ing with her victim for a while, as a cat does with 
a mouse, her eyes would begin to glisten, and her 
tail to vibrate; which were the immediate precur- 
sors of death to the devoted little prisoner, which 
was invariably seized by the back of the neck, the 
incisors of the sanguinary beast perforating the 
jugular arteries; while she would traverse the 
cage, which she lashed with her tail, and suck the 
blood of her prey which hung suspended from her 
mouth. One day a puppy, not at all remarkable 
or distinguishable in appearance from the common 
herd, was thrown in, who, immediately on perceiv- 
ing his situation set up a dismal yell and attacked 
the tigress with great fury; snapping at her nose, 
from which hedrew some blood. The tigress ap- 
peared to be amused with the puny rage of the 
puppy; and with as good humored an expression 
of countenance as so ferocious an animal could 
be supposed to assume, she affected to treat it all 
as play; and sometimes spreading herself at full 
length on ‘her side, at others crouching in the man- 
ner of the fabled sphynx, she would ward off with 
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her paw the incensed little animal ; till he was fi-; 


nally exhausted. She then proceeded to caress 
him—endeavoring by many little arts to inspire 
him with confidence—in which she finally succeed- 
ed; and ina short time they laid down together 
and slept. From this time they were inseparable ; 
the tigress appearing to feel for the puppy all the 
solicitude of a mother, and the dog in return treat- 
ing her with the greatest affection; and a small 
aperture was left open in the cage by which he had 
free ingress and egress. Experiments were subse- 
quently made, by presenting a strange dog at the 
bars of the cage; when the tigress would manifest 
great eagerness to get it. Her adopted child was 
then thrown in: oa which she would eagerly 
pounce, but immediately discovering the cheat, she 
would caress it with great tenderness. 








THE NURSERY. 








From the Children’s Magazine. 
THE RAINBOW. ; 

The grass was yet wet with the drops of rain, 
and the ‘flowers of the field’ were bent down along 
their path by the weight of the friendly moisture, 
when Mr. R—— walked out with his two sons, to 
enjoy the air, and behold the beauties of the works 
of God. ‘ We shall get our feet wet, I fear,” said 
he, “but we must not be stopped by small incon- 
veniences, if we would gain any great enjoyment.” 
Upon the clouds yet hanging in the west was paint- 
ed a beautiful and very vivid double rainbow—the 
air, cooled by the shower of the afternoon, was 
made sweet by the perfumes of flowers and straw- 
berries—the rainbow, stretching across the sky, 
fixed the attention of the boys: “Is not that a 
pretty rainbow, papa 2” said Alfred, the youngest of 
the boys. 

Father.—All the works of our great Creator, 
which sin has not spoiled, are beautiful, my chil- 
dren; and thts is among the fairest. Can you tell 
me, William, what is said of it in the Bible? 

William.—T hat it isa sign of God’s promise that 
the waters should never again cover the earth. 

Father.—And has not God kept his promise ? 

William.—Yes sir, all history speaks of but one 
deluge. 

Father.—Of what then should you think, my 
child, when you see this great and beauteous work 
of God? 

William.—T hat God always keeps his promises. 

Father.—Yes, William; you could not have given 
amore fit answer. God always keeps his promises; 
and these promises, my children, have been your 
father’s stay and support since first he became ac- 
quainted with the troubles and sorrows that all must 
feel on earth. For every one of these God has 
given a promise to those who Jove and trust him. 
He says he will ‘deliver the righteous out of all his 
troubles ;’ and, above all, the godly have ‘ the pro- 
mise of the life which is to come.’ I have been 
cheered by this promise, when all things else have 
failed to cheer me; and when I looked upon the 
rainbow my heart is always gladdened ; it seems to 
be a messenger from that other world, bidding me 
to wait still upon God, because He ‘ always keeps 
his promises.’ Over your mother’s grave I have 
wept with you, my boys, and there have thought of 
‘the life which is to come,’ and dried my tears ; and 
now when I think of that separation which must 
soon or late leave you orphans, I remember that God 
has said, ‘“‘ He will be a father to the fatherless.” 
and that rainbow tells me, ‘God always keeps his 
promises.” J. V. 


— of ye 
“THOU SHALT NOT COVET.” 

Little Emily and her mother were walking one 
pleasant summer afternoon, when they were sur- 
prised by the sound of carriage wheels, which was 
rather uncommon, as the place where they resided 


was in a retired part of the country. In a few mo- 
ments a handsome carriage, drawn by two white 
horses, passed them. Emily gazed after it, till by 
a turn in the road it disappeared from her view. 
She was thoughtful for a moment, then turning to 
her mother, said, ‘‘ Mother I wish we had such a 
fine carriage as that to ride in! Then we should 





not get.our shoes all dirt by walking. O! I should 
be so happy! And when [ went out, all the little 
gitls in the village would look out to see little Emily 
in her fine carriage.” 

She had hardly done speaking, when they meta 
poor man, leaning on crutches, who asked their 
charity. The lady gave him something to relieve 
his wants, and turning to her daughter, said, 
“Emily, did you notice that poor man’s miserable 
condition?” ‘‘ Yes, mamma,” answered the little 
girl, the tears starting to her eyes, ‘and I feel very 
sorry for him.” ‘ Consider then,” said her mother, 
‘how wicked were your feelings a few moments 
since! Others, it is true, may possess luxuries 
which your parents cannot afford you; but you 
have all the necessaries and the comforts of life. 
You have a home where you may be happy, and 
friends who strive to make you so; while many, 
like the poor man we have just seen, are obliged 
to beg their bread from door to door, without a 
home to rest in, or a friend to give them welcome.” 

[Children’s Magazine. 
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A YEAR COMPARED TO A BOOK. 

‘A year may be compared toa book. Every day 
is a leaf, and every seventh leaf is the Sabbath. 
The last day of every year finishes a volume, and 
every New-Year’s day commencesa newone, On 
one page of every leaf is written our opportunities 
for doing and getting good, and on the other our 
improvement of them. On one page God’s dealings 
with us; on the other our behaviour towards him. 
On one page of every seventh leaf, the sermons we 
hear, the books we read, and the opportunities for 
retirement, and for mental and spiritual improve- 
ment: on the other the use we make of those op- 
portunities. Some of our little readers have finish- 
ed eight, some ten volumes, and perhaps some of 
out teachers eighteen or twenty. They are all ar- 
ranged in the great universal library, waiting for 
the sound of the Jast trumpet when they will be 
brought forth and read before an assembled world. 

What frightful and alarming records will then be 
exposed—blanks—blots—errors, and crimes of eve- 
ry sort, according to the size of the volumes. 
Which of us would not shudder to have our annual 
volumes audibly read, or even to look into them 
ourselves? We have now just completed another 
volume; it is already sealed, and added to those 
before in the library. No alteration can now be 
made. We cannot examine, erase, and revise it, 
as we do other books. What is written is written, 
and we must meet it at the last day as it now stands, 
All we can do is to regret what is wrong in the 
past, and amend it in the next volume, if we are 
spared to finish it. 

I could notanticipate with composure the day when 
my books shall be read, were it not that in every 
page of the last few volumes I have written, 
“«Curist cruciriep.” If our little readers are 
not able to comprehend the meaning of these words, 
they will do well to ask their parents or teachers, 
and get a friend to write them in the beginning of 
the volume for the present year, and endeavor to 
remember that “there is no name given under 
heaven, nor among men, whereby we can be saved, 
but Jesus Curist AND HIM CRUCIFIED.” 

-—Deo— 

The Captive Prince.—Cyrus, the renowned con- 
queror of Babylon, had, in his Armenian war, ta- 
ken captive the young prince of Armenia, together 
with his beautiful and blooming princess, whom he 
had lately married, and of whom he was passionate- 
ly fond: When both were brought to the tri- 
bunal, Cyrus asked the prince what he would give 
to be reinstated to his kingdom? He answered, 
with an air of indifference, ‘‘ That as for his crown 
and his own liberty, he valued them at a very low 
rate. But if Cyrus would restore his beloved prin- 
cess to her native dignity and hereditary possession, 
he should greatly rejoice, and would [this he utter- 
ed with tenderness and ardor] willingly pay his life 
for the purchase.” 

When all the prisoners were dismissed with. free- 
dom, it is difficult to express how much they were 





a 


charmed with their royal benefactor. Some ceéle- 
brated his martial accomplishments ; others applaud. 
ed his social virtues, All were prodigal of thei; 
praises, and lavish in grateful acknowledgments — 
** And you,” said the prince, addressing himself to 
his bride, ‘‘ what think you of Cyrus?” “I did not 
observe him,” replied the princess. ‘“ Not obserre 
him! upon what then was your attention fixed » 
Upon that dear and generous man who declared 
he would purchase my liberty at the expense of hj, 
very life.” 

If this lady was so deeply affected by the love of 
him who only offered to die for her temporal good 
how much more strongly ought we sinners to be 
affected by the remembrance of the love of Jesys 
who actually died to obtain our everlasting salvation, 


Cae— 

The Priest confuted.—“‘ An Observantine monk 
preaching one day at Imolu, told the people that 
it behoved them to purchase heaven by their works, 
A boy who was present, exclaimed, ‘ that’s blas. 
phemy ! for the Bible tells us that Christ purchas. 
ed heaven by his sufferings and death, and bestow. 
ed iton us freely by his mercy!’ A dispute of 
considerable length ensued between the youth and 
the preacher. Provoked at the pertinent replies of 
his juvenile opponent, and at the favorable recep. 
tion which the audience gave them, ‘ Get you gone 
you young heretic ’ exclaimed the monk, ‘ you are 
but just come from your cradle, and will you take 
it upon you to judge of sacred things, which the 
most learned cannot explain?’ ‘Did you never 
read those words, ‘ out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings God perfects praise,’ rejoined the youth; 
upon which the preacher quitted his pulpit in 
wrathful confusion, breathing out threatenings 
against the poor boy, who was instantly thrown in- 
to prison.’ ’— M’Crie’s Reformation in Italy. 
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From the Albany Christian Register. 
ON DEATH. 
Questions and answers between Henry T—— and his father. 
Father, I want to see the babe, 
For mother says she's dead; 
And that her sweet blue eyes are closeed— 
Her little spirit fled. 
I knew that she was very sick, 
P But did not think she’d die; 
he was so very young, papa 
And smaller far than I. = 
Do hold me up to see her face, 
She sleeps—look at her eye; 
If I should make a noise, papa, 
Would she not wake and cry? 
O Henry, no! she’ll never wake, 
Just see how still she lies; 
Her hand is cold—and ne’er again 
You’ll hear her infant cries. 


Father, what makes her look so pale? 
What makes her lie so still? 

What makes her little hand 20 cold? 
Her cheeks so stiff and chill? 

Henry, my dear, your sister’s dead! 
She never more will, play, 

Nor laugh to see you run to her, 
As she didt’other day. 


She never more will clap her hands, 
As you taught her to do; 
* She'll never move again—she’s dead! 
Though younger much than you. 

But tell me, father, what is “death?® 
And what does * spirit”? mean? \ 
And tell me where her spirit is, \ 

And if it can be seen? \ 
When she stopp’d breathin erday, 
And dear + ota one ge “ 
You said, “ her spirit now is gone:”” 
I did not see it go. 
O Henry, she has gone to heaven, 
To dwell where Jesus is; 
And if you’re good, then when you die, 
You’ll live with her in bliss. 
And when you’re old enough, my boy, 
. Tl tell fa more of deatti fies 
At present all you’ll understand, 
Is—that it stops the breath. 
But Mary’s very happy now 
She’ll never ay ails, ‘ 
She’ll never suffer any more 
With sickness or with pain. 
Then dry your tears, my darling bey, 
And go, tell dear namma, 
That sister’s gone to dwell in heaven, 
Where happy spirits are. 
Albany, Dec. 8, 1829. 








